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SCHOOLBOY PIANIST 
WHO IS PLAYING 
HIS WAY TO FAME 

Michael Roll is a schoolboy pianist who started his concert 
career six years ago, when he was only eight, and has already 
played with some of the biggest orchestras in the country and 
faced the microphone of TV and Radio with outstanding 
success. The other day he paid his first holiday visit to London 
and a C N reporter went along to have a chat with him. 


'’Though Michael Roll’s life is 
dedicated to music there 
are many other claims on his 
time just now. If he wants to get 
on he has got to be busy. 

A sturdy chap from Leeds in 
the thick of his school career— 
he will be 15 in July—Michael 
seems to have his head pretty 
firmly fixed on his shoulders. 
Piano practice has to be fitted 
in somehow with school work 
and school games, and the days 
are all too short. 

“I suppose I can average about 
an hour's practice a day” said 
Michael, “depending on how 
much homework I’ve got. Then 



sometimes I can practise at school; 
there’s a good Bechstein grand in 
the school hall.” 


“When can you fit that in?” 
I asked. 

“In the dinner hour,” answered 
Michael—“after I’ve had mine.” 

On the subject of games he was 
philosophic—evidently a willing 
rather than a skilful player. 

"Cricket’s all right,” he said. 
“As for football—well we play 
rugby and they always put me in 
the scrum because I’m heavy and 
am useful leaning on it. When 
the ball comes to me they all yell 
DO SOMETHING WITH IT.” 

He gave me a quick smile. 

“Well, you know, they’re all 
so much better at doing some¬ 
thing with it than I am that I 
usually just let them have it.” 

“Any other games?” I asked 
him. 


“Yes,” answered Michael. 
“There’s cross-country running. 
I can run quite a long way—given 
the time. The games master 
usually lets me have ten minutes 
start so that I get back not much 
more than ten minutes after the 
others. You see, he likes to go 
home about four.” 

Of course Michael started learn¬ 
ing music early. 

“I began tinkling when I was 
about three,” he remembered, 
“and then one day Mother was 
playing some Schubert and I tried 
to copy her. And I made such a 
horrible noise that she thought 
I’d better have piano lessons. 
Then when I was six Miss Fanny 
Waterman took me on as a pupil 
and—well, I really owe it all to 
her.” 

No time wasted 

Michael settled into his musical 
stride without wasting any time. 
At the age of eight he began 
playing at the Leeds Midday 
Concerts, and he was still only 
ten when he made his first 
appearance with an orchestra— 
the Birmingham Symphony. 

At twelve he played the 
Schumann concerto with the 
National Youth Orchestra con¬ 
ducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent at 
the Royal Festival Hall; and he 
performed it again with Sir John 
Barbirolli and the Halle, and with 
the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
under John Pritchard. Recently 
he broadcast Beethoven's Third 
Piano Concerto with Vilem 
Tausky and the BBC Concert 
Orchestra. 

Free year 

In the last twelve months he 
has appeared four times on TV. 
Now he says he wants a year 
free to get through exams at 
school and to extend his 
repertoire and do a lot of 
practice. 

“I take my G.C.E. next term,” 
he said, “so it’s back to school 
next week. Latin,” he added— 
“Physics! ...” 

Michael Roll is surely going a 
long way. 



An artist’s impression of the hydrofoil liner due to be launched next month 


Atlantic crossings taking only a 
day may be heralded shortly 
by the trials of a massive hydro¬ 
foil passenger vessel able to skim 
across the sea at 80 knots. 

The craft, being built by a com¬ 
pany on the outskirts of New 
York, resembles a seaplane hull, 
with twin, wing-like hydrofoils 
protruding from struts beneath. 
As the vessel gains speed these 
miniature wings will raise the hull 
five feet out of the water, freeing 
it from drag caused by the waves 
and enabling it to move faster 
and more smoothly than conven¬ 
tional ships. 

The ship measures 104 feet from 
stem to stern and is capable of 
carrying 100 passengers. Power is 


supplied by a combination of 
aircraft jet engine and a gas tur¬ 
bine. The hydrofoils are retract¬ 
able, allowing the vessel to operate 
when necessary in very shallow 
water. 

The theory of the hydrofoil is 
not a new one. In fact, the first 
practical demonstration was given 
in 1905 when an Italian engineer¬ 
ing professor, Enrico Forlanini, 
fitted foils to a small boat which 
he “flew” across Lake Maggiore 
at 40 m.p.h. 

There are now more than a 
score of medium-size hydrofoils in 
service on Swiss, Italian, Canadian, 
and Russian rivers and lakes. The 
best-known passenger service 
operated by hydrofoils is the 


45 m.p.h. ferry across the straits 
of Messina, between Italy and 
Sicily. But the hydrofoil pictured 
here is the first designed for open 
sea operation. 

Naval architects agree that the 
hydrofoil has a long way to go 
before it is fully developed. It 
has great promise, however, and it 
is foreseen by shipping operators 
as a quicker and cheaper means of 
conveying passengers and parcels 
around a coastline or along water¬ 
ways than road or rail transport. 
Many operators believe that 
transocean crossings are not very 
far away. Giant hydrofoil liners 
will, they claim, make the trip 
from New York to Liverpool in 
only 24 hours. 


FORTUNE UNDER 
FLOORBOARDS 

A tin containing £2,700 was 
found last year under the floor¬ 
boards of a shop in Melbourne, 
Victoria. The shop was being 
renovated at the time and the 
money was handed over to the 
authorities. 

Now a Melbourne court has 
ruled that the money can go to 
the finder, a 16-year-old apprentice 
named Roy Manning; and he has 
decided to spend it on a better 
home for his parents. 

Switching on to 
avoid hold-ups 

Australian motorists can now 
receive up-to-the-minute broad¬ 
casts describing traffic conditions 
in and out of the large cities. 

Aircraft patrol the main routes 
during the rush-hours and send 
messages to one of the broadcast¬ 
ing stations which passes on the 
information as part of the normal 
service. Drivers can thus be 
warned of hold-ups and vary 
their route accordingly. 


© Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 


Just dandy for the 
Town Crier 



Mr. Alfred Howard, Town Crier of the London 
borough of Lambeth, is so busy that he has bought 
himself a scooter. With uniform and bell he carries 
on the old tradition, but at present-day speed. 
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The Case of the 
Reluctant 


The Children's Newspaper, 27th May , 1961 



By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 
Mr. Anthony Neil Wedgwood Benn, second Viscount 
Stansgate, has passed into parliamentary history as “ the 
reluctant peer.” 

For more than six years he has been fighting a legal battle 
to give up his rights to a peerage which, his eldest brother 
having been killed on active service in 1944, was to pass to 
him on the death of his father. 



Mr. Wedgwood Benn with his wife and seven-year-old son Hilary 


T'he first Viscount Stansgate, a 
former Air Minister, died last 
November at the age of 83. He 
sympathised with his second son’s 
wish to renounce the title, but 
failed to persuade the House of 
Lords to pass Bills permitting him 
to do so. 

Thus when his father died six 
months ago Mr. Benn, refusing to 
succeed him in the peerage, con¬ 
tinued to call himself "Mister” 
and appealed to the Committee 
, of Privileges of the House of 
Commons. This appeal failed, 
too. So Mr. Benn appealed to the 
electors. 

He had been Labour M.P. for 
South-east Bristol since 1950. 
Under present law he ceased to 
be an M.P. on the day his father 
died. But there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent a peer from seeking election 
to the Commons. 

Standing but not sitting 

On 4th May he was elected by 
South-east Bristol with a remark¬ 
able majority of more than 13,000 
votes. And this despite the fact 
that although a peer is allowed to 
stand for the Commons he is not 
allowed to sit in the Commons. 
(The titled Members of the 
Commons, such as Viscount 
Lambton.and Viscount Hinchin- 
brooke, are the sons of earls, 
peers of a higher rank, who have 
a seat in the House of Lords. 
Such Members, on succeeding to 
their father's title, must auto¬ 
matically resign from the 
Commons.) 

Four days after his election, Mr. 
Benn tried to take his seat in the 
Commons. But in a piece of 
parliamentary ceremonial un¬ 
paralleled in recent years he was 


met by the Principal Doorkeeper, 
who announced that on the 
Speaker’s instructions he must pre¬ 
vent Mr. Benn from' entering the 
chamber, if necessary by force. 

On hearing this, Mr. Benn left. 
Inside the chamber Opposition 
M.P.s pressed the Conservative 
Government to admit and “seat” 
Mr. Benn. Their attempt was de¬ 
feated, but with an understanding 
that the issue of Lords reform will 
now be taken up with this matter 
in mind. 

Wilkes and Liberty 

The strange case of 36-year-old 
Mr. Benn has unusual features. 
Firstly, it is not unknown for a 
peer to get permission to give up 
his title. There are 18 such cases 
on record. But the last was back 
in the reign of Charles I and none 
of those peers sought to renounce 
his title because he wanted to sit 
in the Commons. 

As for a member being barred 
from the Commons—well, there 
are several such cases. The most 
notorious was that of John Wilkes, 
regarded by the people of his day 
as the protector of their liberties. 
(“Wilkes and Liberty!” was the 
popular cry.) 

Wilkes first became an M.P. in 
1764. He was expelled for libels 
on King George III, but four years 
later he was elected M.P. for 
Middlesex. Again he was expelled, 
or refused his seat, and expulsion 
was followed by election, and 
election by expulsion, until at last, 
in 1774, he was admitted in 
triumph to the House. 

The Benn case emphasises once 
again that the House of Lords, 
with its 900-odd peers, is not 
elected by the people and reformers 


believe that, in its present form, 
it is out of date. 

Some 90 per cent, of our peers 
have inherited their titles. The 
rest are life peers (including 
women), created for their lifetime 
by a 1958 Act of Parliament; the 
two Archbishops and 24 bishops 
of the Church of England; and 
nine judges called Law Lords. 

There are also 16 “representa¬ 
tive ” Scottish peers, elected by the 
peers of Scotland at the beginning 
of every Parliament. One Irish 
peer is entitled to be elected for 
life by the other Irish peers. 

Mr. Benn is not the only peer 
who would like to exchange his 
reserved seat in the Lords for a 
seat in the Commons. For instance, 
in 1950 Viscount Hailsham, now 
a member of the Cabinet, tried to 
retain his Commons membership 
when he succeeded his father, 
though he did not fight an election 
in the manner of Mr. Benn. 

Now the question is whether 
peers who wish to give up their 
titles should be allowed to do so 
as part of a general reform of 
the Lords. 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHER! 


Photographers will flock to 
London’s Olympia next week to 
see the International Photo-Cine 
Fair. Hundreds of British and 
foreign manufacturers will be dis¬ 
playing their cameras and other 
photographic equipment. The 
Fair will be open from 29th May 
to 3rd June (10 a.m. to 9 p.m.). 
Admission 2s. 6d. 

About 20 Tibetan refugee 
children are coming to live in the 
Pestalozzi Children's Village at 
Sedlescombe, Sussex. 

£30,000 DRAWING 

A small drawing of a saint by 
Hugo Van der Goes, the 15th 
century Flemish painter, was sold 
at Sotheby’s, London, recently for 
£30,000, a record auction price for 
a drawing by an Old Master. 

A little egret, rare visitor to 
this country, fell exhausted into 
a fishing boat off the Cornish 
coast. 

Britain’s top textile machinery 
customer is Russia. Sales last 
year reached £6.500.000. 

The French Government has 
proposed spending about 
£480,000,000 on providing more 
playing fields and sports facilities 
for young France. 


The story of big warships from 
H.M.S. Victory (launched 1765) to 
H.M.S. Vanguard (completed 1946) 
is illustrated by models and 
designs in a new exhibition at the 
National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich. 

SPACETOWN 

The New Hampshire town of 
East Derry, where Commander 
Alan Shepard was born, is to be 
renamed Spacetown, U.S.A. The 
State of New Hampshire is to be 
known as the “Fatherland of 
Space Travel.” 

On their recent nation-wide 
relay run to London's Mansion 
House, Boys’ Brigade runners 
collected over £14,000 towards the 
cost of their new headquarters. 

Fourteen-year-old Alan Hutch¬ 
ings of Streatham was described 
as a “miniature Sherlock Holmes ” 
at London Sessions recently. Twice 
his amateur detective work has 
been of value to the police. 

THEY SAY... 

JPither freedom or poverty must 
end. The two cannot live 
together. One or the other must 
conquer. 

Vice-President Lyndon Johnson 
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WIN A PEDIGREE PUPPY FOR YOURSELF-AND 
A COMPLETE SET OF THE 
CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL- 
IN THIS FREE 
AND EASY 
COMPETITION 

Ten Other Prizes Must Be Won! Enter NOW! 

TJow would you like to win a thoroughbred 

puppy—any popular breed you care to ^ 
choose 7 Here is the opportunity, in this Free CD 
“try Competition in which the winner will 
"J-.f O gam a 10-volume set of Arthur Mee’s 
Childrens Encyclopedia for his or her school. 

(It the winner does not want—or cannot keep_ 

a dog, an alternative award will be offered.) 

Ten other prizes of exchange-point Fountain 
pens will be awarded to runners-up. 

The competition is open to all readers under 
17 and at school in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

HOW TO ENTER': All you have to do is 
look at these pictures of eleven well-known 
breeds of dog and say what they are. To help 
you, here is a list which includes all the answers : 

Retriever, Greyhound, Poodle, Corgi, Whippet, 

St. Bernard, Chow, Dachshund, Alsatian, Borzoi, 

Mastiff, Husky, Pomeranian, Bulldog, Pointer, 

Scotch Terrier, Spaniel, Setter, Boxer, Samoyed, 

Airedale, Dalmatian, Collie, Bloodhound. 

Write the names of the dogs illustrated in 
a neat, numbered list on a postcard, add your 
full name, age, and address—plus the name 
and address of your school. The Free Entry 
token, shown in the right-hand corner below, 
must be cut out and stuck to the postcard. 

Please ask your parent, teacher, or guardian 
to sign the entry as being your own unaided work, 
then post it (2)d. stamp) to : 

C N Dogs, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 
to reach this office by Monday, 5th June. 

The prizes will be awarded for the entries 
which are correct and the neatest according 
to age. The Editor’s decision is final. 



Attach this token to 
your entry. CLOSING 
DATE : 5th June. 


Free entry to K 
CN COMPETITION 
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Opportunity Week 


What are you going to do when 
you leave school? 

This is your big question and 
the answer to it is so important 
that the Duke of Edinburgh has 
started a nation-wide scheme to 
make known, as widely as 
possible, the various opportunities 
open to you. 

That is what Technical Training 
Week is all about and it lasts 
from 29th May to 4th June. 


STUDIO DOORS OPEN 
AT HAMPSTEAD 

A fortnight’s Festival of the 
Arts begins on Saturday in the 
London borough of Hampstead. 
Long famed as a resort of great 
painters. Constable and Romney 
among them, Hampstead takes 
natural pride in displaying the 
work of her present-day artists. 
So during the festival, in addition 
to the open-air exhibition of paint¬ 
ings on the edge of Hampstead 
Heath, a number of painters are 
throwing open their studios to the 
public and are ready to discuss 
their work. 

On the architecture side, Opera¬ 
tion Face-lift is being carried out 
to preserve the attractions of 
houses and shops, while local 
musicians are joining in with 
concerts and a competition. 

The Festival will close on 11th 
June with the last of the “Open 
Studio ” days. 


Your Education Department or 
Town Clerk's office should be able 
to supply full local information. 

There will be careers exhibitions 
in many towns, including a big 
one at London’s Guildhall. 
Technical colleges will give 
demonstrations. Displays of 
student and apprentice training 
with working models will be 
staged in big stores and shop 
windows. . Upper forms of schools 
will be open to visitors, who will 
see pupils at work. 

Teenagers are playing a big part 
in the Week’s widespread activities. 
In London, for example, on 1st 
June, a big procession of Com¬ 
monwealth students, apprentices, 
and trainees, will march with 
bands to a service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh will attend this service, and 
will also take part in ceremonies 


HOPING FOR A 
SEAWAY CODE 

There are now so many speed¬ 
boats and water-ski-ers on the 
estuary of the River Exe, Devon, 
that the Exe Sports Boat and Ski 
Club has been formed. For £1 
the club will show members how 
to enjoy themselves without being 
either a nuisance or a danger to 
others. 

The club aims to promote a 
Sea Code similar to the Highway 
Code on the road. 
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Hurrah for the YHA ! 


at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Cardiff, 
Birmingham, and Lurgan (N. 
Ireland.) 

Among many eye-catching 
events in the provinces will be a 
carnival procession at Lincoln 
representing youth activities. 

In addition there will be dances, 
film shows, competitions, and 
sports and social functions. 

This great effort to find Master 
and Miss School-leaver the right 
kind of job—has been organised 
by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, of which the Duke of 
Edinburgh is President. 


National Youth Hostels Week 
starts on Saturday, bringing a 
big programme of film shows, 
meetings, and other activities to 
demonstrate . the fun and joy of 
hostelling. 

Thirty years ago the first Youth 
Hostels were opened in England 
and Wales, and about 6,000 people 
used them to explore the country¬ 
side. Today there are nearly 300 
hostels, open to 180,000 members 
—plus thousands of visitors from 
abroad, for the movement has 
spread to many parts of the world. 
The International Youth Hostel 
Handbook lists over 2,000 hostels. 



Conditions have greatly changed, 
of course, since the days of the 
first hostels. Many of them 
today, for instance, offer hot and 
cold running water—instead of the 
stream outside! The range of 
activities has widened, too. Thirty 
years ago, almost all the hostellers 
would be walking or cycling, with 
just a handful of climbers. Now, 
in addition to many thousands 
who still stick to walking or 
cycling, you will find them pony- 
trekking, sailing, canoeing, or 
learnings anything from archae¬ 
ology to underwater swimming. 

But all of them delight in the 
Y.H.A. do-it-yourself, run-it-your- 
self idea, lending a willing hand 
with the chores and often forming 
voluntary working parties to repair 
a hostel. They delight in it 
because they know that the best 
way of enjoying the countryside 
is “under your own steam,” and 
that all fun and no work makes 
Jack a dull boy and Jill, a dull 
girl. 


Dutch Day 

Seventy pupils of a Luton 
school recently had a wonderful 
day out. They flew to Holland 
early in the morning, and after a 
coach ride through the tulip fields, 
visited Rotterdam, the Hague, 
Amsterdam, and Haarlem. They 
returned late at night, laden with 
souvenirs and bulbs, from an 
educational trip that had cost 
them £6 a head. 


adventure! excitement! discovery! 

Now you can share the exploits of the world’s most fearless 
mem, in hundreds of brilliantly coloured pictures. 



‘ADVENTURE STORIES OF THE 
WORLD’S FAMOUS EXPLORERS ’ 


This is the story of the discovery of the world . . . 

These are the men who made history . . . 

And this is the way to read about them ... so that you 11 
never forget. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU 

You can own this magnificent 40-page book (the first of two 
parts) - you can surprise your friends and your parents with 
what you know - by collecting five labels from Fyffes delicious 
bananas and posting them off with a/gd to the address below. 
So, next time Mum buys Fyffes bananas, don’t forget ... 

save the Fyffes blue labels 


TEAR THIS FORM OFF AND POST IT 
To: Fyffes Booklet, 26/32 Webbs Rd,, London, SAY. 11 . 
Please send me the first of the two books on Adventure 
Stories of the World’s Famous Explorers. I enclose five 
Fyffes labels and a crossed postal order for 2 / 9 d. 


NAME (BLOCK LETTERS)., 


ADDRESS. 


STICK YOUR LABELS HERE 
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THE JOB OF FEEDING 

3,000 MOUTHS 


JJousekeeping for a family of 
thousands would be difficult 
enough even if they all had the 
same sort of food. Think how 
much trickier the job is at London 
Zoo, where the 3,000 animals— 
consisting of 1,400 species—have 
finicky tastes and nearly all have 
to be considered individually. 

This is the story Dr. Desmond 
Morris tells in Granada’s A to Zoo 
on ITV this Wednes¬ 
day evening. The pro¬ 
gramme has reached 
the letter “S,” which 
stands for Stores. 

The Stores Super¬ 
intendent is the man 
responsible for obtain¬ 
ing everything from a 
pint of milk for a 
lion cub to the 120 lb. 
of hay which Dicksie, 
the African elephant, 
expects every day. 

Sometimes he has 
to compete with res¬ 
taurants and hotels 
for luxuries like 
squid, which the 
turtles eat up at the 
rate of a ton a year. 

Every year he buys 
100,000 lettuces and 
20 tons of apples. 

And the annual meat 
ration is 100 tons. 

There is no competi¬ 


tion, though, when he puts in an 
order for five hundredweight of 
dried flies! 

Viewers will hear about the 
Zoo’s Nutrition Committee, which 
sees that every animal gets exactly 
the food that is good for it—the 
type of food it would get in its 
natural habitat or a suitable 
substitute. 



Feeding time for a lion cub at London Zoo 



Another enthralling book-length story from Schoolgirls’ Own 
Library. Marion Sanders takes charge of the riding stables 
that adjoins a famous boys’ school. But she soon finds herself 
deeply involved in a mystery leading to many strange adventures. 
Ask for No. 353. 

ALSO OUT NOW 

No. 354 WILD DOG OF THE MOORS 

A delightful story of Sue Marsden, and how she made friends 
with a dog that was running wild. 

Don’t forget to ask for ... 



ON SALE NOW-ONE SHILLING EACH 
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SCHOOL ON 
THE MOORS 

How do novelists get ideas for 
stories? Hotv, for instance, 
did Charles Dickens think up 
such a horrible establishment as 
Dotheboys Hall in Nicholas 
Nickleby and anybody so repulsive 
as the headmaster, Wackford 
Squeers? 

Shaun Sutton imagines how it 
might have happened in The Man 
from the Moors, a play he has 
written and will produce in BBC 
Junior TV next Sunday. 

With Barry Letts in the part of 
Dickens, we see the young 
novelist coming across an actual 
school in Yorkshire which em¬ 
bodies many of the unpleasant 
features of Dotheboys Hall. Paul 
Whitsun-Jones plays the head¬ 
master and Edna Petrie is his wife. 
Toni, the unfortunate boy who 
gives Dickens his model for Smike 
of the novel, is played by Royston 
Thomas. 

Through the 
microscope 

It is surprising what new realms 
a microscope can open up. If, 
for instance, you looked at a 
lettuce after it had been left in 
the back yard for two days, you 
might think you were watching an 
army of distant Martians. You 
can check this by seeing the film 
which Dr. Tom Margerison is 
showing in Exploring the Unseen 
World in BBC Junior TV this 
Wednesday evening. 

He will demonstrate how any 
boy or girl can make a simple 
microscope which will reveal un¬ 
suspected facts about everyday 
objects. 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT 

KSEAEV1 

Hot on the heels of The Secret 
of the Nubian Tomb, the 
ATV serial which ends next 
Sunday, comes Suggestion of 
Sabotage, beginning on 4th June. 
This is an unusually short serial, 
in only three parts, which ATV 
producer Cecil Petty has found 
time to write. 

I hear it deals with robot-con¬ 
trolled planes and a mysterious 
Englishman, living in a castle, who 
has invented a nuclear beam to 
bring them down. At the time of 
going to Press, none of the charac¬ 
ters had been cast. 


Caught by the Press 
Gang and sold 


as a 

Up to 150 years ago any fit lad 
walking about in a seaport 
town ran the risk of being caught 
by the Press Gang and forced into 
the Navy. That happens to 
Ortho Penhale, played by film star 
Tony Britton, as the hero of The 
Owl's House, a new six-part serial 
beginning in the BBC Home Ser¬ 
vice children's programmes next 
Wednesday. Later on in his 
travels he is sold as a slave. 

This stirring yarn, based on the 
book by Crosbie Garstin, begins 
on the Cornish coast. Ortho is 
the son ofTerese Penhale, a Gypsy 
who has married a Cornishman. 
When the father dies, six-year-old 
Ortho and his younger brother, 
Eli, have a rough time, especially 
when Gypsies begin squatting on 
the farm left to their mother. 


slave 



Tony Britton 

A very large cast includes Norman 
Shelley, Hedley Goodall, and 


Anthony Jacobs. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
A BIG STORE 


H v ervbodv has played “shops” 
at some time or another. It 
is one of the oldest games. Now 
ATV are to play it with a series 
to replace Probation Officer in 
June. The idea is to show what 
goes on in a large store in London’-s 
West End. The script is being 
written by Geoffrey Bellman and 
John Whitney, who created Sky- 
port. 

“We will try to take the lid off 
a typical Oxford Street store with 
3,000 employees,” said John 


Whitney. “We want to show 
what makes it tick, and what goes 
on behind the shop counter. Few 
people know anything at all about 
this—yet for every assistant behind 
the_ counter there are three or four 
people working in the background. 
The drama of their lives will pro¬ 
vide the background for our 
series.” 

Just now the two scriptwriters 
are gathering material through 
visits to West End stores. 


Summerhouse that is 
always in the sun 


"yiEWERS of BBC Junior TV liked 
Summerhouse so much last 
year that Producer Rosamund 
Davies, who thought up the idea, 
has been asked to extend the 
series this year to 16 programmes. 

Summerhouse begins again next 
Wednesday (31st May) with 
the popular Anthony Oliver back 
as resident compere. Anthony was 
chosen because, as Rosamund 
Davies put it, “he has an easy, 
relaxed manner in keeping with 
the mood of a lazy afternoon, as 
well as a delicious sense of humour 
and a healthy curiosity about every 
subject under %e sun.” 

Sun? This is one of the advan¬ 
tages of Summerhouse. No matter 


what'the weather outside, the sun 
will shine the summer through in 
the garden which has been laid 
out afresh by designer Derek 
Dodd. He has 
also, I hear, 
built a com¬ 
pletely new 
form of sum¬ 
merhouse. 

This time 
the accent will 
be on comedy 
and light 
entertainment, 
with arf ex¬ 
tended danc¬ 
ing spot 
because view¬ 
ers specially 
Anthony Oliver asked for it. 



THE CARAVAN HAS ENDED 


yiEWERS who have enjoyed fol¬ 
lowing the BBC Children’s 
Caravan on its travels up and 
down the country in the past six 
years have a disappointment in 
store. I am sorry to say the 
Caravan has come to rest for the 
last time. There will be no 1961 
tour. 

A BBC official gave me four 
reasons "for the" "decision. “The 


Caravan itself,” he said, “would 
need a complete overhaul and re¬ 
paint. Secondly, the old trouble 
of finding sites where a mobile 
TV unit happens to be at the time 
is worse than ever this year. 
Thirdly, performers are hard to 
get at the time we need them. 
Fourthly, there’s the unpredictable 
weather! ” 

Viewers will miss Showman 


ITS TRAVELS 

Jeremy Geidt and his travelling 
team, including comedian Clive 
Dunn. By way of consolation, I 
can tell you that Producer Leonard 
Chase will soon be starting an ex¬ 
citing new regular feature which 
it is hoped will be a good replace¬ 
ment for the Caravan. Most of it 
will be done in the studio, but 
sometimes it will include outside 
broadcasts from different places. 
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TIE SAFETY UR 
TOMORROW 



fUo steering wheel-and the 
driver sits in the middle 


One of the highlights at the 
recent New York Motor Show was 
a car designed with only one goal 
in mind—safety. 

Research has shown that most 
injuries in car accidents are caused 
when the occupants are thrown 
against the windscreen, steering 
wheel, dashboard, or other fixed 
objects inside the car. So the 
scientists have developed the idea 
of “packing” the passengers in 
much the same way that fragile 


with nylon webbing safety belts, 
the driver also having a padded 
headrest built into the rear of his 
seat, and a soft pad in front of his 
chest. 

The car is steered by control 
handles mounted on a movable 
panel. The horn button is placed 
on the end of the right handle; 
the light dipper button is on the 
left handle ; and gear shifting is 
controlled by four buttons on the 
right-hand side of the panel. 

The “wrap around” windscreen 



goods are packed to prevent 
damage in transit. 

To achieve this the car’s body 
had been strengthened, the doors 
designed so that they cannot open 
in a crash, the passengers secured 
with seat belts, and projecting 
controls eliminated or redesigned. 

But perhaps the most radical 
innovation is the elimination of 
tlie steering wheel, and the posi¬ 
tioning of the driver's seat in the 
centre of the car. 

Two passengers sit in bucket seats 
on either side of the driver, and 
immediately behind him, facing 
the rear, is a third seat. At the 
back of the car are two more in¬ 
dividual seats. They are all fitted 


gives the driver approximately 180 
degrees without distortion. There 
are five windscreen wipers in the 
front and three more in the rear 
windows. 

Each door consists of two sec¬ 
tions, hinged at the centre, which 
open and close like the doors of 
some telephone kiosks and bus 
doors. The doors run on roller 
tracks and have bolts to keep them 
closed in a collision. 

Two final safety devices are the 
bumpers, which wrap right around 
the sides of the car as far as the 
wheel openings, and the placing of 
shock-absorbing plastic between 
the bumpers and the steel end 
plates. 


New Radio Telescope 
for Britain 


Britain is to have a third radio 
telescope capable of tracking 
space ships as they hurtle round 
the Earth at 18,000 m.p.h. It is 
to be built at Crowthorne, Berk¬ 
shire, at a cost of £250,000 and 
should be ready in about two 
years' time. 

The new telescope will be 
similar to that at Jodrell Bank, 
but its “saucer” will be only 80 
feet in diameter as against 250 
feet. Although it will not have 
the same range as the Jodrell 


Bank telescope (which has tracked 
vehicles to more than 22 million 
miles into space), it will be able 
to swivel more quickly in keeping 
track of nearer objects in space. 
It will also be capable of receiv¬ 
ing certain signals from space 
ships. 

Valuable though it would be in 
space research, the main purpose 
of the new telescope is in probing 
the secrets of our solar system, 
including the radio impulses from 
the Sun and planets. 



In this lively series, we see just some of Mr. Therm’s 
wonderful treasures. 




[INNER is an institution as old 
as mankind itself. But of 
course, the ways of cooking 
it have varied a great deal over the cen¬ 
turies. Charles Lamb tells us it was the 
Chinese who discovered cooking by acci¬ 
dent—one day a house was burnt down, 
and an unfortunate pig was roasted with 
it ! For hundreds of years after this, 
all cooking was done on fires, and then 
William Murdoch discovered that gas, 
which comes from coal, could be used for 
lighting, and it wasn’t long before people 
were using gas for cooking as well. 



iCTUALLY a French chef called 
Soyer was one of the first to 
show people, over 100 years 
ago, that cooking by gas was speedy, 
economical and that it provided the sort 
of heat a cook wanted. His example was 
quickly followed. To-day, the gas cooker 
is a friend in nearly every household. 
Mummy knows that with gas she can always 
get just the right amount of heat she 
wants. What’s more, she can set the 
thermostat so that her meal cooks while 
she is out shopping. What a wonderful 
boon ! 



Issued by the Gas Council. 


don't miss the super COMPETITION ! 

a 


HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

These panels each spell the name of 
something mentioned in the story above, 
and you can find what they are by writing 
down the initial letters only of the objects 
in the order they are shown. Make a neat, 
numbered list of your answers on a postcard, 
add your full name, age and address, then 
post it to : Mr. Therm’s Treasure Chest 
No. 5, Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp.). 

£2 2s. Book Tokens will be awarded for 
the three neatest correct entries (with 
writing according to age taken into account) 
received by Friday, 2nd June. 

"GOING PLACES” WINNERS 

The winners of our Going Places Competition No. 

8 were Diana Crowe of Tunbridge Wells ; Moira Ross 
of Bishopmill and Philippa Scott of Solihull. 

2 
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FOOD COOKED BY GAS IS GRAND 

g ilPSill 
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The 193rd Summer Exhibition of the Royal Academy, now open at Burlington He 
gives a selection in which the accent is on youth. The exhibition is open until 13th A 

Copyright of ell pictures is reserved for the owners by the Royal Accdcr 




x-xw.W:: 




Portrait, by Betty Rea 


Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes and Family, I960, by William Dring, R.A. 


St. Anselm’s Schoolboy, by Gilbert Spencer, R.A. 


i§tp« 





Katherine and Nicholas, by Edward Hall 


Fountain Figure, by Arnold Machin, R.A. 
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>use, London 


contains nearly 1,400 
august—weekdays 9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m 

i/ Illustrated 






ills 


■ 
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Catherine and Martin Wills, by John R. Merton 

a**.- 






The Playground, by George Chapman 




The Bowness Children at Low Colwith, by Claude Harrison 




The Artist’s Family, by the late Henry Lamb, R.A. 


Primrose, Marguerite and Juliet at Melchbourne, by Claude Harrison 
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Kent’s Cavern, home of prehistoric man and beast. 
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New discs to note 


Jn various parts of England, 
where the underlying rocks are 
limestone, extensive cave systems 
have been hollowed out by under¬ 
ground rivers during the past 
million years or so. Exploring 
them is the pastime of the pot- 
holers, and it is a rather dangerous 
one if you are not experienced or, 
at least, accompanied by an expert. 
The science of exploring and 
studying caves is known as 
spelaeology. 

Fortunately, there are plenty of 
caves which are more accessible 
and can be visited in comfort by 
those of us who do not like 
wriggling through narrow passages. 
Such caves can be found at Tor¬ 
quay in South Devon (the famous 
Kent’s Cavern), in the Mendip 
Hills in North Somerset (Cheddar 
Caves and Wookey Hole), in the 
valley of the River Derwent near 
Matlock, Derbyshire, and in the 
Craven Pennines of West York¬ 
shire. 

Difficult to remember 

Most of these caves are noted 
for their stalactites and stalag¬ 
mites, which when floodlit often 
provide a very beautiful spectacle. 
The stalactites are the "‘icicles” 
that hang down and the stalag¬ 
mites the ones that rise up from 
the ground (I always find it diffi¬ 
cult to remember which is which!). 
The name stalagmite also applies 
to the sheet of shiny calcium 
carbonate that often covers the 
walls and floors of the caves ; this 
is known as “sheet stalagmite.” 

The calcium carbonate is pro¬ 
duced by the rainwater, which is 
slightly acid, soaking through the 
soil from above. As it does so 
it absorbs some of the lime in 
the limestone to form the calcium 
carbonate—calcium being the 
chemical name for the basic con¬ 
stituent of limestone. As this 
water drips down on to the floor 
of the cave, some of the calcium 


carbonate is left on the roof and 
some either accumulates in a heap 
on the floor or spreads out over 
it. Hence during many thousands 
of years the stalactites grow down 
from the roof and stalagmites 
grow up from the floor, and some¬ 
times meet to form a column. 

In Kent's Cavern it has been 
estimated that it takes 2,000 years 
to form an inch of stalactite, but 
in other places the growth is much 
quicker than this. Quite recently 
I saw some small stalagmites an 
inch or two high under a Cornish 
railway bridge that cannot have 
been built much more than a 
hundred years ago. 

In prehistoric times caves were 
almost the only natural shelter for 
human beings and the larger 
animals, so that we often find the 
remains of ancient man and his 
fires, and the beasts he hunted in 
them. Kent's Cavern, in parti¬ 
cular, has long been valued by 
archaeologists as a source of in¬ 
formation about prehistoric times. 
The bones of extinct animals were 
found there as long ago as 1824, 
and when excavations proved that 


ancient man had existed along 
with these animals people refused 
to believe it, on the grounds that 
it contradicted the Bible! 

The earliest flint implements 
that have been found in Kent’s 
Cavern must have been made and 
used by primitive man at least 
100,000 years ago. 

Immense numbers of bones and 
teeth of extinct animals have also 
been found in Kent’s Cavern, in¬ 
cluding the mammoth, cave-bear, 
cave-lion, cave-hyena, sabre- 
toothed tiger, and woolly rhino¬ 
ceros. Richard Fitter 


A Bavarian doll factory making 
10,000 dolls a year is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary. 

It was founded by Kathe 
Kruse, wife of a sculptor, who 
began making dolls for her own 
children—dolls that really looked 
and felt human. She was asked 
to show some of her work at an 
exhibition of hand-made toys in 
Berlin and inquiries soon began 


LEE GORDON GROUP: 
Minstrel Show on Pye GGL0076. 
Banjoes, comments from Mr. 
Interlocutor, and all the other 
trimmings which made up the 
atmosphere of the old “Darky 
Minstrel” show have been used 
in the recording studio to make 
this great fun. The songs are 
familiar and just asking for the 
audience to join in. (LP. 21s.) 

PETULA CLARK: Les Gens 
Diront on Pye 7N15355. The 
orchestra provides a happy beat 
with lots of busy violins to 
accompany Pet as she sings, in 
French, just as sweetly as she 
usually does in her native tongue. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

RAYMOND GLENDENNING: 
Highlights from the F.A. Cup 
Final 1960-61 on Pye NEP24139. 
The BBC sound commentary on 
this great match at Wembley 
makes exciting listening even for 
those who normally do not watch 
the game. Raymond Glendenning 
and Alan Clarke convey all the 
tension and thrills. (EP. 12s. 3d.) 

MAH ALIA JACKSON: 1 Believe 
on Philips BBL7456. Miss Jack- 
son is regarded as the primary 
gospel-singer in America. Her 
rendering of these hymns is 
sincere and dramatic and it is im¬ 
possible not to be moved by her 
obvious belief in what she is 
singing. (LP. 35s. 9id.) 


to come in as to where these 
could be bought. 

After a toy manufacturer had 
failed to turn out convincing 
copies by mass production, Kathe 
Kruse decided to set up her own 
workshop where dolls could be 
made almost entirely by hand. 
It is now run by the children for 
whom she first made dolls and its 
products go all over the world. 


THE MUDLARKS: Toy Balloon 
on Columbia. DB4636. A saxo¬ 
phone sets the mood for this 
bouncy song, which is one of those 
fast-moving numbers so suited to 
this energetic trio. These two 
brothers and a sister sing in a 
way which makes their records 
immediately recognisable. (45. 6s.) 

IVOR EMMANUEL: If This 
Isn't Love on HMV POP863. This 
is one of the 
admirable 
melodies from 
the musical 
Finian’s Rain¬ 
bow which 
has recently 
been touring 
the country. 

Ivor Emman¬ 
uel’s fine, 
strong voice 
makes the 
most of the song’s good qualities, 
in particular the charming lyrics. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Le Coq 
d’Or on Pye GGL0077. The fairy 
story which inspired this work was 
extremely imaginative, with super¬ 
natural happenings, wild storms, 
and all manner of fantasy, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov made the most 
of it. On this excellent recording 
Hugo Rignold conducts the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
(LP. 21s.) 

DENNIS LOTIS: Where You Are 
on Columbia DB4626. Dennis 
has a relaxed 
way of sing¬ 
ing which 
makes every 
song of his 
good to hear. 
This particu¬ 
lar tune has 
an attractive 
rhythm and 
the smooth 
performance 
of singer and 
orchestra should please many 
listeners. (45. 6s.) 


SHE FOUNDED A DOLL FACTORY 




GEORGE STEPHENSON—Father of the world’s railways (9) 


AT LAST A FIRM FOUNDATION WAS FOUND FOR THE 
CHAT MOSS EMBANKMENT,AND SO GEORGE SOLVED 
HIS WORST PROBLEM IN BUI LDING THE LIVERPOOL 
AND MANCHESTER RAILWAY i 


WHEN THE RAILWAY WAS NEARLY FINISHED,SOME 
OF THE DIRECTORS STILL WANTED TO USEHORSES 
TO PULL THE TRAINS. 


PERSUADED BY GEORGE.THE DIRECTORS AGREED 
TO HOLD A CONTEST FOR THE BEST STEAM ENGINE 
GEORGE AND HIS SON ROBERT ENTEREDTHEIR NEW 
LOCOMOTIVE.THE ROCKET.. 


THE CONTEST,HELD IN OCTOBER 1829, AROUSED 
TREMENDOUS INTEREST. THE ROCKET HAD 
DANGEROUS RIVALS IN THE NOYELTyM DTHE 
SANS PA RE/L . 



CAN THE MAN WHO BUILT THE RAILWAY SUPPLY THE ENGINES, TOO ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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JUST LIKE 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


The Children’s Newspaper, 27th May, i96l 

Jennings mistakenly supposes a 
stranger in Miller’s Wood to be a 
spy. He and Darbishire are 
amazed when the man, who is in 
fact a famous naturalist, arrives 
at the school to give a lecture, 
during which he plays a recording 
of the boys' voices which he made 
unknown to them. 

13. Visitor for 
Mr Wilkins 

J ennings’ enthusiasm for crimin¬ 
ology declined sharply after 
the fiasco of the so-called secret 
agent, and for more than a week' 
he was on his best behaviour. 

Unfortunately this peaceful state 
of affairs did not last long 
although Jennings and his friends 
were not entirely to blame for its 
disruption. It was, in fact, the 
unexpected visit of Mr. Wilkins’ 
sister, Margaret, which sparked 
off a chain of events that had far- 
reaching consequences for all con¬ 
cerned. 

She was sitting in an armchair 
with a basket on her knees when 
Mr. Wilkins entered his study 
during break on Monday morning. 

“Well, this is a surprise, Mar¬ 
garet,” he greeted her. “I’d no 
idea you were coming or I’d have 
arranged to be free this after¬ 
noon.” 

“That’s quite all right. I can’t 
stay, in any case,” she replied. 
“I’m on my way to Brighton to 
stay with an old school friend for 
a couple of days so I thought I’d 
look in and ask you to do me a 
small favour.” She gave him a 
disarming smile and indicated the 
basket on her knees. From within 


there sounded a faint but unmis¬ 
takable purring noise. 

Mr. Wilkins stiffened. “Not that 
cat!” he protested in sudden 
alarm. "I’ve told you before, 
Margaret, I’m not going to be 
saddled with that wretched animal 
just so that you can go gallivanting 
off visiting friends.” 

“Pyewacket’s not a wretched 
animal! He’s a beautiful Siamese. 
You ought to feel honoured at 
being invited to look after him.” 

“Yes, I dare say, but . . .” 

“I should have thought you’d 
be only too pleased to do a little 
thing like this for me. After all, 
there has to be a certain amount 
of give and take between brothers 
and sisters, don’t you think?” 

Mr. Wilkins nodded grimly. 
“You never spoke a truer word, 
Margaret. You give the cat and 
I take it,” he said with feeling. 
“Dash it all. I’ve got enough to 
do without traipsing about with 
saucers of boiled fish.” 

Margaret’s smile grew more dis¬ 
arming. “A small kitten shouldn’t 
cause you any trouble. It’ll be 
quite comfortable here in your 


study most of the time, and 1 shall 
be back to collect it in a couple 
of days.” 

“Really, Margaret, it’s too bad! 
I’ve already told you . . .” Mr. 
Wilkins’ words tailed off as he 
realised that his protest was not 
having the slightest effect. “Oh, 
all right then,” he said un¬ 
graciously as she opened the 
basket and the Siamese raised its 
head and looked round inquiringly. 
“ but don’t blame me if it goes 
off its food, or its whiskers start 
moulting, or something. I’m doing 
this under protest, don’t forget.” 

Letting the cat out 

Margaret lifted the cat from the 
basket and put it down on the 
hearthrug where it began sniffing 
the furniture and exploring its 
surroundings with feline curiosity. 
“I’m sure Pyewacket will be very 
happy with you,” she said as she 
made for the door. “ But don’t 
let him wander about out of doors 
by himself. He’s an extremely 
valuable cat and 1 shall hold you 
responsible for his safety.” 

After his sister had departed 
Mr. Wilkins went downstairs to 


the kitchen in search of suitable 
food for his feline guest. On re¬ 
turning to his room he placed a 
saucer of milk by the fireplace and 
put an old pullover on 'the seat 
of the armchair in case Pye¬ 
wacket’s sharp claws should 
damage the fabric. The next 
problem was how to provide the 
cat with some method of stretch¬ 
ing its legs out of doors without 
allowing it to wander away and 
get lost. There was a flat roof 
outside the study window which 
seemed an ideal spot for exercising 
visiting cats, for it was too high 
from the ground for even an agile 
animal to jump down. Thus, the 
window could safely be left open 
for the cat to go in and out as it 
wished. 

Well satisfied with the arrange¬ 
ments he had made Mr. Wilkins 
gathered up his books and made 
his way to his classroom as the 
bell rang for the end of break. 

The next period was geography 
with Form 3. He had prepared a 
talk on exploration in the Hima¬ 
layas and had a graphic story to 
tell of the assaults upon Mount 
Everest. The form listened with 


9 

rapt attention as he described the 
hazards faced by the intrepid 
mountaineers in their successful 
bid to reach the summit. 

”... so you see how important 
it is to make thorough preparations 
before embarking on an expedition 
of this kind,” he went on, well 
pleased with the form’s keen con¬ 
centration and the absence of 
fidgetting. “The summit of. Mount 
Everest, as I told you, is twenty- 
nine thousand feet above sea level, 
and in the rarefied atmosphere 
every foot of the way is a struggle 
against the forces of Nature.” He 
frowned as a hand raised in the 
back row threatened to interrupt 
the flow of his narrative. “Put 
your hand down, Jennings. I’ll 
take questions afterwards.” 

Two feet off Everest 

“ But, sir, it’s terribly important, 
sir, honestly.” And without wait¬ 
ing for permission to continue the 
boy hurried on. “You just said 
Mount Everest was twenty-nine 
thousand feet, sir.” 

“That’s quite right—it is,” Mr. 
Wilkins confirmed. 

“Well, sir, there’s a page in the 
front of my diary which gives the 
height as twenty-nine thousand 
and two feet, sir. Do you think 
they haven’t measured it properly, 
or ...” 

Form 3 had been enjoying Mr. 
Wilkins’ talk and felt justly in¬ 
censed at what they considered to 
be a fatuous interruption. 

“Shut up, Jennings!” cried 
Atkinson. “Don’t bother about 
him, sir. He’s bonkers.” 

Continued on pagre 10 



"NEW WONDER" TENT. Strong, Lightweight, Waterproofed, 
English Waxed super fabric. Comfortable space for two campers 
with kit. With guys, poles and pegs. In strong valise. Size 6 ft. long 
X 4 ft. wide X 3 ft. high. Weight 3} lb. White, only 37/6, Post 2/6 
or Green, only 45/-, Post 2/6. The finest tent bargain available. 

As above. Size 6 ft. X 4 ft. X 3 ft. with 10 in. walls. Weighs only 5 lb. 
White, only 47/6, Post 2/6 or Green, only 55/-, Post 2/6. 
RUBBERPROOF GROUNDSHEET. To fit tents (not illustrated) 17/6 
extra. Post: Tent 2/6; Tent and Groundsheet 3/-. 

CADET (MK. II) SUPER SLEEPING BAG. New (needs no extra 
bedding). Genuine Gov’t, material. Thickly padded and quilted 
top and bottom. Extra large size approx. 6 ft. 6 in. long, 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide. Weighs only 4 lb. Worth double. Only 26/11. Post 2/6. 
2 for 55/-, Post Free. 3 for 80/-, Post Free. 

FREE! Air Pillow with every Mk. II Sleeping Bag. 


D “ROCKY MOUNTAINEER" SUPER SLEEPING BAG. R.A.F. 
quality top cover (Jungle Green) waterproof base. (Yellow 
Dingiiy Shade). White Rayon lining. Thickly padded and 
quilted top and bottom. Zip fastening. Overall length with 
pillow 6 ft. Width 2 ft. 3 in. With holdall. Size packed 
12 in. X 9 in. roll. Weight only 4 lb. Today’s value 65/. 
Only 35/-, Post 2/6. 2 for 70/-, Post Free. Extra large size 
approx. 6 ft. 6 in. long 4/6 extra. 

FREE! Air Pillow with every Rocky Sleeping Bag. 

E ’PAT' RIDING HAT. The finest make available. Styled 
for utmost elegance, it has a reinforced hard crown and 
peak for maximum safety and adjustable quilted padded 
inner lining to ensure snug fit. Lightweight and waterproof, 
in Black or Brown velveteen. Usual cost 69/6 to 79/6. 
Only 49/6, Post 2/6. State colour and size. • 

F 'PAT 1 RIDING PULLOVER. Regulation Yellow shade. Pure 
Wool. Roll neck and turn back cuffs. Tailored fitting. 
Beautifully made. Nearly half usual price. Bust size 24"/26". 
Only 19/11. 28"/30" 23/11. 32"/34" and 36" 28/11. All 

sizes Post 1/1. State Bust size. 

G ’PAT’ STRING RIDING GLOVES. Fine. Strong. Well made. 
Comfortable. Very hardwearing. - Beige or Yellow shade. 
Several shillings below usual price. Sizes 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
Only 5/11, Post 7d. State size. 

'PAT* RIDING WHIP. Thread and steel twigs and Pigskin hand part 
and nickel cap and collar. 25 \ in. long, covered in fine-woven 
glazed cord. Only 21/6, Post 1/1. 

THE 'PAT* HACKING JACKET. Dixon’s famous all wool Yorkshire 
tweed. Fully styled and man tailored with non-crease lining. Lined 
throughout. Usual cost 5 gns. 

THE r PAT’ HUNTING JACKET. Beautifully, finished in the finest quality Black 
“fine weave’’ woollen blazer cloth. Nylon reinforced to give extra wear. Lined 
throughout HUNTSMAN Red crease resisting rayon. Usual cost 5 to 6 gns. 
PAT JACKETS. '^Only 59/6, Post 2/6. Lovat, Fawn or Black shade. Bust 26, 
28, 30, 32. (34, 36, 38, 5/* extra.) State colour required and Bust size. 

’PAT' JODHPURS. Genuine English Bedford Cord. Man tailored in highest 
quality. Tan shade. Impeccably cut and beautifully finished for correct fitting, 
superb comfort and hardest wear. Reinforced legs, zip fastener, 2 pockets. 
Usual cost about 5 gns. All sizes available (aged 6 to 17). Waist 22-261 in. 
Only 39/6, Post 2/6. State waist, outside length (waist to ankle) and height. 
LADIES’ sizes (waist 27-32 in. 10/- extra). 

Also fine Cavalry Twill Girls’sizes 49/6, Post 2/6. LADIES’ sizes 59/6, Post 2/6. 

L ’PAT] RIDING BOOTS. Fine English Tan Willow Leather. Soft and Smooth. 

Genuine all-leather soles and heels. Faultless style. Superb finish and comfort. 
Buckle fastening. Usual cost 75/-. Girls’ sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Only 49/6, 
Post 2/6. State size. LADIES’ sizes 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 54/6, Post 2/6. 

Also available in De Luxe quality. Calf lined 10/- extra. All sizes. 
r PAT' ANORAK. Superb lightweight English material. Cut for roomy comfort. 
APPROVED DESIGN. Adjustable hood. Zip front. Waist cord. Lined. Zip 
kangaroo pocket. Genuine Jemco showerproofed. Windproof. In Olive Green, 
Fawn, Navy, Royal Blue or Red. Today's value 55/-. Bust sizes 26, 28, 30, 32, 34. 
Only 39/6, Post 1/6. (Sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 51- extra.) State colours and Bust size. 
'PAT* LONDON TAILORED SLACKS. Superfine English Cavalry Twill. Man 
tailored in finest and smartest style. Absolutely perfect. Crease-resistant. Moth¬ 
proof. Zip fastening. Two side slant pockets. Standard Cavalry Twill shade. 
All sizes available (aged 6 to 17). Usual cost 4 to 5 gns. Waist 22 to 26. 
Only 39/6, Post 2/6. State waist and height. Ladies’ 24 to 38, 51- extra. 


JACATEX 


(Dept. CH44) 99 Anerley Road, London, S.E.20. 0pen daily 9 to 6 . Wednesday , p m 

Send for FREE Camping List. Agents fer all makes. Personal Callers welcome. All day Saturday. 

ASK YOUR PARENTS to help you erder. Please keep this list fer future reference and to compare prices. 


ONLY 


ONLY 


ONLY 


NOTE FOR 
PARENTS 

Deferred 
terms 

available in 
three equal 
payments. 

Goods sent 
on receipt 
of first 
payment. 

Balance . 
over two 
months. 

No . extra charge. U.K. 
only. Not N.l. or Scotland. 

Boys 1 and Men's Jodhpurs and Hats end Ecy** 
Boots, same prices. 
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Please tell your parents. 


BUYING 

^ STAMPS ^ 

BY WEIGHT 

is the cheapest way to start a collection or 
to add to an existing one. To introduce our 
range of stamp mixtures we are making a very 
special offer of § lb. of AVONMIX—an "all 
countries" mixture for 10/- only. Post Free. 

j"Send me f lb. ot AVONMIX for which ll 
I enclose 10/- (if Approvals and free 53 Great | 
I Britain are required enclose another 1/-). j 

Name...j 

Address...1 

I. =. ! 

AVON STAMPS (CNI) NTH. WALSHAM, NORFOLK. 


A-Z 


25 DIFFERENT 
STAMPS 

from 25 countries 

■Jc One from every letter of the 
alphabet from Aden to Zanzibar ex¬ 
cept X. 

•fc Super offer to new members of 
the Sterling Stamp Club —(admission 
free—many advantages). Just send 
3d. postage and ask to see a selec¬ 
tion of popular Sterling Approvals. 

(P/ease tell your parents). 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 6), Lancing, Sussex. 



★ TWO 2^6 STAMPS FREE ★ 

4 These 2 USED STAMPS OF GREAT 
1 BRITAIN, KING GEORGE VI & QUEEN 
j ELIZABETH, together with the follow- 
4 tng Colonial Stamps: Jubilee, Royal Visit, 
i 1937 and 1952 Coronations, catalogue 
i value 3/6 are offered FREE to applicants 
i for my Bargain Approvals and enclosing 
4 3d. for postage. Please tell your parents. ► 
< S. W. SALMON (59), ► 

4 119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


SILKWORM EGGS 

100 FOR 2/4jd. 

rnrr With every order, full reor- 
flflX i"9 instructions and notes, 
plus a genuine silk cocoon. 
JOHN A. ANGEL (CN) 

20 EDWARD AVE., BISHOPSTOKE, 
EASTLEIGH, HAMPSHIRE. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Flus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN2), 

53 N e wlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


★ 50 FREE 50 * 

A packet of 50 pictoTial stamps will be 
sent absolutely FREE to all requesting 
my Bargain Approvals. Please enclose 
3d. stamp for postage and tell your 
parents. 

NEW GROVE STAMP CO. 

115 Eastcote Lane, South Harrow, 
Middlesex 


FREE! 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
OUTFIT 


Everything for the 
Stamp Collector 
ABSOLUTELY FREE Including 

★ STAMP FINDER 

★ 70FOREIGNANDCOLOMAL 
M) Sit .STAMPS 

t l 1 ★ plastic TWEEZERS 
I ★ STAMP ALBUM 

•T.-ViJ l ir TRANSPARENT ENVELOPES 

★ PRIZE SET OF 9 HUNGARIAN 
STAMPS 

Just send usyour name and address 
and enclose 9d. for postage and packing. 

Our famous discount pictorial approvals will 
accompany each free outfit. If you are under 
16 please tell your parents you are writing. . 


BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. 


(85-4), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives, Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4Jd. postage. 

(Price without Approvals—1/6 post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
100 Hungary 
10 Iceland 
10 Siam 


1 /- 

1 /- 

2 /- 

1/6 

1 /- 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/G 
50 —do.— 2/- 

100 Australia 5/- 

100 Japan 4/6 

10 Ascension 3/- 

25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
100 Canada 6/. 

100 World 2/. 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 


1/3 

1/3 

1/3 

2/6 

1/6 


10 Hong Kong 
25 Egypt 
10 Cyprus 
100 Spain 
100 China 
50 South Africa 3/- 
7 Brunei 1/3 

10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 
25 Russia 1/6 

10 Aden 2/6 

50 Poland 2/- 

100 Brit. Empire 3/6 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. return post. 
Prompt despatch. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
8-Page Illustrated Lists of Sets. Packets, 
Albums, etc., or Lists of USED GREAT 
BRITAIN. INDIA, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, 
NEW ZEALAND, or U.S.A. free on request. 
J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


200 


STAMPS PLUS 2 0 ( 1(1 
FROM RUSSIA £UU 
★ FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


FREE! 

RARE 

25-YEAR-OLD 
MINT 

Geo. V STAMP 

PLUS! 

SPECIAL 
PACKET OF 
100 STAMPS! 

All Different. 

No current G.B. 

101 stamps FREE to all those requesting our 
fine Approvals and enclosing 4Jd. postage. 
N.B. Please tell your parents. v 

GORDON APPROVALS (CNK) 

72 Belmont Avenue, Guildford, Surrey 



A jersey for Dad ? 

A jacket for Mum ? 
A teenage sweater? 


For the finest range of easy 
knitting designs be sure to ask for 


BESTWAY KNITTING PATTERNS 

6d. each from newsagents and woolshops 


The Children's Newspaper, 27th May, 196 

WORLD OF STAMPS ’ 


SPACEMAN, SPORTSMAN, 
AND POSTMAN 


Stamp designers and printers in 
countries under Communist 
rule must be very fast workers! 

On the very day that Major 
Yuri Gagarin became the first man 
to circle the Earth in a space-ship, 
special stamps were issued in his 
honour by the Soviet Union and 
Rumania. 

The portrait of Major Gagarin 
on the Soviet stamps is not clear 



enough to identify him—it might 
be a portrait of almost any clean¬ 
shaven young Russian. But the 
portrait on the Rumanian stamps, 
one of which is pictured here, 
seems to have been taken from a 
photograph of the Cosmonaut 
himself. 

Hungary has also issued two 
stamps to honour Major Gagarin 
and other countries will almost 
certainly be following this 
example. 

Nearly all the stamps of these 
Communist countries are sold in 
“cancelled-to-order ” condition. 
This means that the stamps are 
postmarked while still joined in 
the sheets, just as they come from 
the printers. 

Once they have been post¬ 


marked, the stamps are sold to Nyasaland. The design shows a 
dealers, who in turn sell them to miner using a compressed air drill 
collectors. Although they have a in the Nchanga Copper Mine, 





postmark on them, the stamps 
have never been stuck on letters. 
In fact the gum on many of them 
is still unlicked! 

Some collectors, I know, dislike 
this caocelling-to-order because, 
they say, the postmarks are not 
genuine. But the system has its 
advantages. , The postmarks are 
carefully placed so that they do 
not spoil the appearance of the 

stamps, and cancelled-to-order 

series are always much cheaper 
than mint specimens. 

Jn addition to the Cosmonaut 
stamps, Rumania has been 
issuing several other attractive 
scries. It is 50 
years since 
ski-ing was in¬ 
troduced into 
Rumania and 
a series of 
seven stamps 
marks the 
anniversary. 
All the de¬ 
signs depict 
mountain 
sports, includ- 
i n g ski-ing, 
bob-sleighing, and climbing. The 
l-!eu stamp, shown here, features 
a mountaineer descending a vertical 
rock face. 

rock face of a different kind 
is seen cn a new stamp from 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 


Northern Rhodesia. This mine is 


the largest single producer of 
copper in the Commonwealth. 

Together with a Is. 3d. value 
showing the surface buildings of 
the Nchanga Mine, the new stamp 
marks a conference of mining 
experts being held this month in 
the Federation. 

T HE Day of the Stamp is cele¬ 
brated each year in France 
by displays, exhibitions, and com¬ 
petitions organised by French 
philatelic societies. The French 
Post Office 
also issues a 
special stamp 
for the occa¬ 
sion. 

The 1961 
Day of the 
Stamp issue 
has a picture 
of the sort of 
postman seen 
in Paris two 
hundred years ago. C. W. Hill 


JUST LIKE JENNINGS 


Continued from 
page 9 


“ Of course he is. Please go on 
with the lesson, sir,” urged Brom¬ 
wich. “As though a miserable 
two feet mattered.” 

Jennings rounded on Bromwich 
with some heat. “They matter a 
jolly lot, Bromo, I'd have you 
know,” he argued. “Supposing 
you were climbing Everest and 
someone told you that you’d only 
got to climb twenty-nine thousand 
feet; O.K., then, when you’d 

struggled against Nature for every 
inch of the way and then you 
found you’d still got another two 
feet to go you’d feel jolly peeved 
about it, wouldn’t you!” 

“Maybe I would, but how do 
we know your diary’s right? Have 
they measured it for themselves?” 

“Well, I don't suppose Mr. 
Wilkins has crawled all the way 
up with a tape measure, if it comes 
to that!” 

“I reckon they're both wrong,” 
Darbishire chimed in. “My 
father’s got a book that says . . 

“Sir, please, sir, I’ve seen photos 
of the Abominable Snowman's 
footprints,” Venables announced. 

“You’re bonkers! There’s no 
such thing!” retorted Temple. 

“Ah, but people used to think 
there was so that proves the foot¬ 
prints were genuine when the 
photos were taken even if they 
aren’t now.” 

“My father’s book says the 


proper name for the Abominable 
Snowman is the Yeti and . . 

“Silence!” thundered Mr. 
Wilkins. It was infuriating that 
the lesson which had been going 
so well should sink to this puerile 
level of imbecility. He glowered 
at his audience until order was 
restored and then made another 
attempt to capture their attention. 

Upraised hand 

“If you; have quite finished 
making ridiculous observations 
about the so-called Abominable 
Snowman I will continue with the 
lesson. Now, as I was saying, 
great care has to be taken in pre¬ 
paring these expeditions and 
establishing base camps at various 
points on the mountain. At high 
altitudes the wind blows a con¬ 
tinuous gale and the climbers have 
difficulty in breathing because of 
the rarefied atmosphere.” 

“Because, of the what, sir?” 
queried Atkinson. 

“Lack of air,” Mr. Wilkins 
translated. “So you see . . 

Once more an upraised hand in 
the back row was flapping like 
washing on a clothes line, distract¬ 
ing the attention of the class and 
making it impossible for the 
speaker to continue. 

Irritably Mr. Wilkins snapped: 
“What is it now, Jennings?” 

“Well, sir, I don’t quite under¬ 
stand how the wind can be blow¬ 


ing strongly if there isn’t any air 
for it to blow, sir.” 

“Doh! You silly little boy!” 
the master stormed. “ I set out to 
tell you the story of a thrilling 
and inspiring achievement and all 
you do is to keep butting in with 
ridiculous questions. As it seems 
this class hasn’t got enough intelli¬ 
gence to listen without interrupting 
every few seconds we will spend 
the rest of the lesson in written 
work. Get out your notebooks.” 

“ Jennings ! " The class groaned 
out the word in hostile derision 
while the unfortunate scapegoat 
blinked in puzzled surprise. Surely 
Mr. Wilkins realised that it was 
because he was so interested that 
he couldn’t keep silent. 

But Mr. Wilkins didn’t see it 
like that. He had been to a great 
deal of trouble to prepare an 
interesting lesson and these stupid 
little boys hadn’t enough sense 
to appreciate it. 

In a dull, flat voice he began 
dictating: “Mount Everest, in the 
Himalayan range, is the highest 
mountain in the world. The 
summit is twenty-nine thousand 
feet above sea level.” He paused 
and raised an eyebrow at Jen¬ 
nings in the back row, but the 
earnest seeker after knowledge 
was feeling too depressed to 
quibble about the extra two feet 
at the top. 

To be continued 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Far away. 
4 Measure of land. 8 Lord Lieut¬ 
enant. 9 Passion. 11 Adhesive. 
13 Prefix meaning new. 14 Build¬ 
ing plots. 15 Dwells. 19 Bottom 
of the class ! 21 Donkey. 23 

Beyond or extreme. 24 Spade. 
26 Because. 27 It flows through 
Newcastle. 28 Short eighth 
month ! 

READING DOWN. 1 Moun¬ 
tains. 2 Instinctive discernment. 
3 Money raised by local authori¬ 
ties. 4 Advertisement. 5 Agree. 
6 Regret. 7 He is often called 
Cupid. 10 Remainder. 12 Cow¬ 
boy’s hat. 16 Darkens. 17 Rub¬ 
bish. 18 Endure. 20 Where the 
sun rises. 22 Bashful. 25 Victory 
in Europe. 
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Accidents are sometimes lucky 


Qne wet June night Toad left 
the ditch where he had grown 
from a tadpole, to explore a 
nearby cottage garden. Hopping 
alongside the concrete path by the 
porch, he suddenly found himself 
falling. 

He was still so small that he 
had slipped through the drain grid 
set in the path to carry away the 
rain water. 

He hopped desperately along to 
where the drain pipe ended in 
lumps of moist rubble, and, quite 
exhausted, he went to sleep in a 
hole there. Next evening he tried 
to jump up through the grid, but 
he could not reach it. “I shall 
starve!" he cried. 

Soon, however, he found it quite 
a good place to live. He caught 
mosquitoes and flies which came 
through the grid, and worms and 
slugs out of the earth around, 
while rainstorms washed down 
other titbits. 


Nevertheless he longed for the 
time when he could jump high 
enough to reach the grid, and be 
free. 

Several years passed, though, 
for when he could jump high 
enough, he had grown too big to 
get through. 

Then one morning this May he 
was wakened by the bangings and 
scrapings of a workman cleaning 
out the drain. 

Then suddenly all was quiet, and 
Toad went to investigate. The grid 
had gone, so had the workman— 
to lunch. “I’m going, too!” cried 
Toad, leaping joyously into the 
garden. 

But after some time the bright¬ 
ness, the perils, the dust, and the 
heat of that sunny day made him 
long for the quietness and safety 
he had left. “I’m going back,” 
he cried. 


Another accident—to the work¬ 
man’s bicycle propped against the 
kerb, which made him late back 
—gave Toad time to return un¬ 
seen down the drain. “And here 
I am staying,” he said, settling 
contentedly down in his old home 
in the rubble. 

Jane Tuornicroft. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


Complete the 
words. Pre- 
cip-ice ; tem- 
por-ary ; hon- 
eyc-omb ; enc- 
oun-ter. Hid¬ 
den town. 
Stratford. AH 
ways the same. 
Clockwise 
from the top— 
33, 8, 43, 18, 
13, 38, 3, 28. 


US! WEEK’S ANSWER 
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ALL CHANGE! 

1 reside, desire. 2 vase, save. 3 trace, 
crate. 4 grin, ring. 5 lemon, melon. 
6 sure, ruse. 


Complete the 
words 

By putting three letters oil either 
side of those below you can form 
words that match the given clues. 
See if you can find all four icords. 

- - - CIP - - - Steep descent 

- - - POR - - - Only for a time 

- - - EYC - - - Used by bees 

- - - OUN - - - Meeting 

THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people: 

21st May. Marshal of the Royal 
Air Force Viscount 
Portal. 

22nd May. Sir Laurence Olivier. 
23rd May. Rosemary Clooney, 
American singer. 

24th May. Queen Victoria. 

25th May. Richard Dimbleby. 
26th May. Bob Hope, film star. 
27th May. Sir John Cockcroft, 
nuclear scientist. 

Upside down 

J think it’s very silly, 

To have to go to bed, 

When I am feeling wide-awake. 
And want to play instead! 

Then early in the morning. 

My mother makes me rise- 

Though I am really half-asleep. 
And can’t undo my eyes.! 


HIDDEN TOWN 

31' first is in stick and also in 
stone. 

My second's in tooth but not in 
bone. 

My third is in four but not in five. 

My fourth is in dead but not in 
live. 

My fifth is in tie but not in pin, 

My sixth is in frown but not in 
grin. 

My seventh's in down but not in 
up. 

My eighth is in saucer but not in 
cup. 

My last is a letter that's plain to 
see, 

It comes before E and just after C. 

My whole will give you a town 
whose name 

Is one to which a poet gave world 
fame. 


ALL WAYS THE 
SAME 



(Jan you put the figures into the 
circles so that no matter in 
which direction the figures are 
added, each line will total 69? 


ALL CHANGES 

In this word puzzle, the two incomplete words in each 


sentence are anagrams; that 
letters rearranged. The dots 
Example: danger, ranged. 

1. To r.in a beautiful house 

- is my heart's d. 

2. We can mend the broken v... 
if you s ... the pieces. 

3. He could find no t.... of the 
missing c .... 


is, they consist of the same 
stand for the missing letters. 

Answers are given in column 5 

4. His face broke into a cheery 
g ... as he heard the children’s 
laughter r ... out. 

5. The 1.... and the m_ are 

juicy fruits. 

6. He was quite s... his r... had 

succeeded. 



Believe it or not, the nearer 
one is the Airfix model of 
the 1930 Bentley, 1 /32nd 
scale (Kit 2/-). Behind it is a 
picture of the real thing. 


That’s how wonderfully realistic Airfix models are. Close 
attention to every detail gives them their faithful-to-the-original 
look—makes them true collector’s pieces. And every Airfix 
series is to a constant scale. This means Airfix models look 
proportionally right, one against another, because they are right! 
You can’t beat Airfix for realism—or value. 




Constant Scale Construction Kits 

From Model & Hobby Shops, Toy Shopsand F.W. Wool worth. 


There are over 100 Airfix models from 2/- to 10/6 

MODEL 
FIGURES i 

Lifeguard V 

2 /-j 



TRACKSIDE SERIES 

Level Crossing 2/- AIRC R A FT 

Bristol Superfreighter 7/6 


BRITISH WARSHIPS 

H.M.S. Cossack 2j- 



HISTOR1CAL SHIPS 

H.M.S. Victory 2J- 
CUOA 



Latest Airfix Production 



SUNBEAM RAPIER 


This magnificently detailed model, first 
of the new Airfix series of I/32nd scale 
Modern Cars, has revolving wheels and 
transparent windows, can be finished 
as a saloon or convertible. 46-part 
kit— 2/-. 

Also new: 2 more sets of H0/00 scale 
figures— Cowboys and Indians. Both 
sets have 42 items— 2/- per set. 
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stars 


Ski-jumping 
at Wembley 


gti-jUMPiNO champions from 
European countries will “fly 
through the air” into Wembley 
Stadium, on 31st May and 1st 
June, from the top of a steel 
structure more than 150 feet high. 

Arranged by the Ski Club of 
Great Britain, it will be the first 
big-scale international event of its 
kind to be staged in London. 

From the top of the 150-foot- 
high ramp, the jumpers will flash 
down to the take-off point and 
soar into the air to land on the 
downward side of a snow-covered 
slope erected on the lush Wembley 
turf. The end of this will be 


protected by 30 bales of straw for 
the benefit of ski-ers who lose 
control on landing. The ramper 
will be covered with plastic 
matting,' the first time this type 
of surface has been used in 
Britain. 

The snow itself, made mainly 
from crushed ice, will be manu¬ 
factured on the spot in special 
machines. Some 50 tons will be 
used each day to provide a near¬ 
perfect ski-ing surface. 

Taking part in the display will 
be teams from France, Austria, 
Finland, West Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 


Included in the Norwegian team 
is Magne Engeseth, acclaimed as 
one of the world's most skilful 
acrobatic jumpers. 

Britain will be represented by 
three ski-ers: Timothy Ash- 
burner; Anthony Kinnaway, a 
commercial air-pilot; and 18-year- 
old Alexander Sykes, who this 
season won two important British 
jumping competitions. 

Contests of this sort have been 
held in the big cities q>f Norway, 
Germany, France, and Italy, but 
so far the only effort made in 
this country to stage a ski-jumping 
event was on Hampstead Heath 
a few years ago when the Nor¬ 
wegians sent over some of their 
outstanding jumpers—and brought 
their own snow. 



JUNIOR SPRINTER 


Loraine Bentley, of London 
_ Olympiades, training for the 
100 yards junior sprint at 
Southern Counties A.A.A. 
Championships, Chiswick 
Stadium, on 12th june. 


AUSTRALIANS AT LORD’S 

Match that finished in one day 


'J'he Australian touring cricketers 
visit Lord’s on Saturday for 
the start of the three-day match 
against the M.C.C. 

Neil Harvey in particular will 
remember the corresponding 
match on the last tour five years 
ago, for he put up one of the 
finest performances of his career, 
scoring 225 runs in six hours 
twenty minutes. 


Looking farther back into the 
record books, we find a remark¬ 
able match between Australia and 
the M.C.C. It finished in one 
day! 

It happened on 27th May, 1878, 
when the first official Australian 
team to visit Britain dismissed the 
M.C.C. for 33 and 19, and scored 
41 and 12 for one wicket to win 
by nine wickets. 


GOLF COURSE WITH 
SQUARE HOLES 


R.A.F. sergeant has designed 
and built, single-handed, what 
must surely be the quaintest golf 
course in the world. The holes 
arc square, and a foot across. 

This earthly paradise for inex¬ 
pert putters is at Sharjah, a small 
R.A.F. station on the Persian Gulf. 


Architect of the course is Sergeant 
David Ross, a 15-handicap golfer 
and physical fitness instructor at 
R.A.F. Sharjah. 

“I don’t know if the Royal and 
Ancient would approve of square 
holes,” says Sergeant Ross, “but 
I had to adapt the course to suit 
local conditions.” 


Assertive Aggressive Assured 


^re you assertive, aggressive 
self-assured, and courageous? 
If so, according to a recent re¬ 
port, you have the makings of a 
successful athlete. 

An investigation into the 
physique and personality of a 
group of young British athletes 
was carried out last year at The 
Central Council of Physical 
Recreation’s centre at Lilleshall. 

An interim report indicates that 
certain characteristics of mind 
were a constant factor among 


athletes devoted to the same event. 
For instance, in general sprinters 
were found to be aggressive and 
dominant; high-jumpers were 

shrewd and aggressive; and 
middle-distance runners were 

calculating, disciplined, and 

shrewd. 

The report suggests that to get 
the best results from young people 
taking up a particular event, 

coaches should pay special 
attention to their personality as 
well as their physique. 


Sharjah is hardly an ideal place 
for golf course construction. There 
is no grass, only arid sand. Ser¬ 
geant Ross experimented with the 
regulation size hole, but found 
that the ball took so many 
changes of direction on the rough, 
sandy “greens” that putting be¬ 
came an ordeal. Sergeant Ross’ 
solution was to sink twelve-inch 
square boxes in the sand. The 
course is 1,400 yards long, and 
has seven greens. 

Despite the size of the holes. 
Corporal James Brennan is the 
only golfer who has so far suc¬ 
ceeded in holing in one. 
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Following 

good 

advice 


This little car goes 
on rails round the 
running track at a 
Tokyo stadium. Its 
speed can be varied 
by the coach, using 
remote control and 
it also relays his 
voice. The runner 
just has to follow— 
and listen. 


MEMBERS OF THE XCIX CLUB 


cricketers are happy if 
they can score 99 runs in an 
innings. But all of them would 
be happier still if they scored just 
one more before being dismissed. 
As a consolation, however, they 
can now join the 99 Club, formed 
for first-class cricketers who have 
missed a century by one run. 

The club has its own tie with 
the numerals XCIX in gold on a 
maroon background. It is hoped 


that members will meet socially 
and play matches in aid of 
charity. 

Some of the greatest contem¬ 
porary and retired cricketers in the 
game qualify for membership of 
this select club. Mike Smith, the 
Warwickshire s k ip p e r, twice 
scored 99 last season, and Peter 
May also has a double qualifica¬ 
tion, the last occasion being only 
three weeks ago. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 

-Ar How to take good colour photos indoors 
and outdoors 
•R What it should cost 
'A' Which cameras and film will give the 
best results 

Then read Gordon Catling’s COLOUR FOR THE 
YOUNG CAMERAMAN 128 pages, 5 colour and 56 
monochrome plates and 15 drawings. 12 s. 6 d. net. Now 
in bookshops and libraries everywhere. 

Also by Gordon Catling: THE YOUNG CAMERAMAN 
. A straightforward and really easy to understand book for 
beginners. This popular book, now in its third edition, 
has been completely revised to bring in details of new 
techniques and new equipment. 10 x 7 J ins., 128 pages, 
many plates. 10 s. 6 d. 

Published by Nicholas Kaye Ltd., 194 - 200 , Biskopsgate, E.C.4 


NO NEED TO BUY ANOTHER -EVER l 
That’s what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing only). NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 

State clearly size required. 

Sizes 120, 620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept.C.N.10), GLASGOW, C.I 



This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises: 
7 ft. long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 
reel, line, 
float, rod 
rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD. (Dept. CW). 

585 High Rd. a Finchley, London, N.12 



% PRICE OFFER!, 

TheFUGHTUElITENANt 

GenuineNEW, 



WATERPROOFED 

wkkTeni 

SEND 10/-, bal. 

18 ftntly. payts. 

7/1 plus carr. 

Waterproofed 1961. Tents 
of 8 oz. White duck. Gale- 
proof. Brand new, surplus to 
export order. DON’T CONFUSE with Tents 
made from drab material never meant for 
tentage. This is real thing, withstands even 
in our climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. x 
6 ft., 3 ft. walls. Cash £5.19.6, carr. 6/-, 
complete, ready to erect, in cl. carrying con¬ 
tainer. ‘Willesden’ Green 42/- extra. Ridge 
pole 7/6. Flysheet 39/6. Rubberised Ground- 
sheet 19/6. These essentials sent on appro. 
Refund Guaranteed. TENT LIST FREE. 


GREA T BULK PURCHASEl 


1961 MODEL 

jtxShio noble 

TREWS 

°^S r 9 


Due to enor¬ 
mous purchase 
we offer attrac¬ 
tive 1961 Model 
TREWS at 
fraction of 


POST ETC f<3 


(HEADQUARTER & 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 


value. Smart, attractive, in 
beautiful designs & colours 
of famous tartan clans. 

Perfect for casual wear 
indoors or out. Ideal for , 
holidays. Full cut from pre- / 
shrunk material. G’teed. 
washable to latest 
“Capri’ ’ length. Back 
self-locking zip. Two 
front pockets. Two side belts, 
buttoned to adjust to waist. 24 to 30 
waist, 8/9, post 1/3; Two for 18/6, incl. post. 
(Dept. CN/27), 196-200 Coldharbour La«i«, 
Loughboro’ June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 
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